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Know Your India 


India is about the size of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—1,805,000 square miles. 

India’s population is 351,000,000—about three times the population 
of continental United States. There are 37 cities with a population of 
100,000 or more, and about 700,000 rural villages. Only about 11 per cent 
of the people are urban. 

India has 45 races, speaking 170 languages, and about 2,400 castes and 
tribes. 

There are in India and adjacent Burma 238,000,000 Hindus, 79,000,000 
Mohammedans, 13,000,000 Buddhists, 6,000,000 Christians, 8,000,000 fol- 
lowers of primitive religions. 

In the ten years from the 1921 Census to the 1931 Census in India, 
the number of Christians in India and Burma increased by 3214 per cent, 
or from 4,754,000 to 6,290,000. 

About 13,000,000 of India’s youth are in school each year—about one- 
tenth of those of school age. Of the people over 10 years of age, 20,- 
000,000 males and 3,000,000 females are able to read and write—less than 
one in ten of the total population. é 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has been in India since 1856, when 
the Rev. William Butler, pioneer missionary, set foot in Calcutta. Its 
ministry, in city and in rural village, is chiefly three-fold: evangelistic, 
educational, medical—through church, school, hospital. 

Today the Methodist Episcopal Church has three Episcopal areas and 
eleven conferences in India. 

One hundred fifty-six missionaries, commissioned by the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, serve in India. Asso- 
ciated with them are 354 Indian pastors who are members of conferences, 
and about 4,000 local preachers, teachers and other religious workers. 

There are about 340,000 Indian members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and 122,000 boys and girls are enrolled in Methodist Sunday 
Schools. 

In 1,175 day schools, all grades, operated by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions or by the W. F. M. S., are 42,000 boys and girls. 

“In fact, there is not a human problem anywhere in India that is not 
being touched at some point by the spirit of Jesus Christ. And that is, 
indeed, the purpose of all Christian service.” 


“Know Your India” 


Where the Mighty Indus Flows 


By Criype B. STUNTz 


The territory in which the Indus River Annual Conference 
is working lies in the lower valley of the Indus River. ‘This, one of 
the great rivers of India, rises in the mountains of the Himalaya 
ranges in central Asia, flows westward for many hundreds of miles 
and then south. It forms the western border of the Province of the 
Punjab, receiving its tribute from the five chief rivers of the Pun- 
jab, and then flows—a mighty current—through the heart of the 
desert of Sind. Adjacent to Sind on the east is the province of 
Rajputana. 

It is in these three provinces that the work of the Indus River 
Conference lies. 
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The largest part of our work lies in the first named province, 
which is also the largest in size and in population, the Punjab. 
This great province is as large as all of New England with New 
York and New Jersey added. Its population of 28 millions is about 
the same as that of the states named. 

Sind, with an area a little more than a third of the Punjab, has 
a smaller proportional population owing to the great desert within 
her borders. 

Rajputana—literally the place of the sons of kings—is also lim- 
ited in population owing to desert conditions throughout most of 
its territory. 

Memories of William Taylor 

The Methodist Church began its work in each of these prov- 
inces at about the same time. It was due to the tremendous 
impulse given to evangelism following the visit of William ‘Taylor 
that English-speaking Methodist churches were established in Kara- 
chi, Sind; in Quetta, Baluchistan; in Ajmer, Rajputana; and in 
Ambala, Multan and Lahore in the Punjab. For the most part, 
the emphasis in Sind and Baluchistan remained upon the English- 
speaking part of the work until within recent years. In the Punjab, 
however, and also in Rajputana, attention was turned more than 
thirty years ago to the indigenous people and in the Punjab the 
English work was definitely turned over to the English Wesleyan 
Church. 


Mass Movement Among Sweepers 

It was just about this time that the Mass Movement started 
among the Chuhra or Sweeper Community in the territory occupied 
by our Church. Succeeding years saw the numbers increase by 
the thousand. Beginning in 1902 with 1,600 members and one 
district in the Punjab, there are today fifty-five thousand members 
and six districts. 

When we accept these people from the outcaste group, we un- 
dertake a large responsibility. They are ignorant. We must bring 
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them the privilege of education. ‘They are poor. We must seek to 
find the causes of their poverty, and by education and training help 
them to a better economic life. ‘They are dependent and disspir- 
ited. We must give them self-respect and a sense of their own 
worth and ability. ‘hey are discriminated against by the society 
in which they live. We must seek to help them by a wise, kindly, 
but firm protest against oppression, and at the same time develop 
within them the kind of character—moral and spiritual—that will 
command respect. They have scant moral and religious back- 
ground. By precept and example we must build in their lives a 
keen moral conscience and a vital religious experience. 

It is a tremendous task to change the moral and spiritual 
thinking and life of such thousands as have already come into the 
Church. How are we working at the job? 


The Village School 


Obviously our first task was to tackle the problem of ignorance. 
Village schools were established. Not all have been successful, for 
lack of properly trained and consecrated teachers. But many such 
schools have been the means of transforming the whole life—eco- 
nomic, moral and spiritual—of the groups in which they have been 
placed. 

Just one instance: ‘The sweepers or Chuhras of one large vil- 
lage were baptized. Because of the fact that a comparatively inef- 
ficient worker was placed among them, and also because of their 
total lack of moral sanctions in their religious thinking, many had 
a very hazy conception of what Christianity meant, morally and 
ethically. “They were careless, indifferent, and some were actively 
leading lives of sin and crime. 

Into this situation a village school teacher was brought. He 
had tact and courage and, above all, a vital religious experience. 
He began his work under the most discouraging conditions imagin- 
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able. ‘The people told him they had no use for a school, that they 
did not need him, and that he had better go away. But he stayed! 
He began to win the youngsters and soon had a number coming 
regularly to school. He taught them to read and write, and also 
to sing the psalms and repeat portions of scripture. He taught them 
Bible stories as well as arithmetic. Soon the elders began to be 
interested. ‘They began drifting into the school to hear the stories. 
‘Then the teacher suggested a night school for these older ones, 
and it was begun. In this night school along with reading and 
writing, the teacher discussed moral and religious problems with the 
men. Before long that whole village group experienced a real reli- 
gious awakening. Men and women were converted and cleaned up 
their moral lapses. A village school under the leadership of a con- 
secrated teacher helped bring a miracle to pass! 


Raewind Christian Institute 


This institution is what is known as a “middle vocational 
school.”” Begun many years ago in the city of Lahore, it was moved 
out twenty-five miles to the village of Raewind, and there estab- 
lished, with land for farm and garden work, and a rural environ- 
ment. “The boys had all come from the village and to place them 
in a city environment was to take away from them any desire of 
returning to the village. We were educating them away from the 
village. Also, coming from the poor, depressed classes, the need 
of vocational training of many kinds was felt, and there was no 
place or opportunity to give this training in Lahore. Now in 
Raewind we have not only a school in which the regular curriculum 
of studies is taught, but agriculture, gardening, carpentry, and other 
forms of manual training. We do not intend to give a complete 
industrial training. But we do want to teach the dignity of labor, 
to train the boys in manual skills, and give some idea of the under- 
lying principles of the various trades and industries, as a help to 
later vocational choice. 
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Attacking the Problem of Debt 


The problem of the poverty of our Christian community is 
receiving our constant attention and best endeavor. Aside from 
the work done in the Raewind Christian Institute to fit boys to 
find a better economic opportunity, we are seeking to give help 
and leadership in attacking this problem within the village among 
the present generation of Christians. ‘This is through the estab- 
lishment of cooperative credit societies. 

These people have no financial resources. ‘Their wage is very 
small, scarcely enough to enable them to exist. In times of unusual 
need they are compelled to borrow. When the marriage of son or 
daughter occurs, when sickness or death comes, they have to borrow 
money. ‘They go to the village money lender. He is unscrupu- 
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lous and trades upon their necessity. “The usual and normal inter- 
est charged by the money-lender is thirty-five per cent per annum! 
Once in the clutches of the money lender it is almost impossible 
for these people to escape. With the help of the Government De- 
partment of Cooperative Societies, ‘he Punjab Christian Central 
Bank was organized, capital was raised, and then primary coopera- 
tive credit societies were organized among the village Christians, 
for the purpose of making money available to them on relatively 
easy terms, with regular installment payments to be made in return. 
Thrift features were included, and the credit society became also a 
Savings society. 

When given adequate supervision these societies have pros- 
pered and done well. While the movement is comparatively small 
and limited in scope, we have gained sufficient experience to be 
certain that under the proper leadership this type of organization is 
a great help to our people. It gives them a needed confidence in 
themselves. It increases their sense of responsibility. It gives them 
a valuable training in practical cooperation. It helps them to a 
sense of values, and to discriminate in their use of income. A good 
beginning has been made, and with proper supervision there is 
every hope of increasing success in thus helping to solve the enor- 
mous problem of India’s poverty. 


The Gospel to the Outcaste 

In the Punjab and in Rajputana the evangelistic work has 
been of the mass movement type. The people who have responded 
to the Gospel message have been from the outcaste groups. ‘They 
have come in whole village groups. 

Compelled as they were to live in a little collection of huts 
outside the village proper, and outside of the social life of the 
village, they had developed their own social organization practi- 
cally independent of the village or caste groups. So when these 
people began moving Christward, they began to come as whole \ 
social units. Matters of discipline over moral issues have become 
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easier to handle when the entire group has taken its open stand for 
Christ. 

So it is that “Mass Movement” has come to mean that type of 
evangelistic work which deals with whole groups of people as a 
social unit. In this work we have to be constantly on guard that 
we do not lose sight of the need for the individual to make his own 
full and free surrender to Christ. Where this has been overlooked, 
the Mass Movement has its poorest level of achievement. 

In the area wherein the Mass Movement has been in full swing, 
our Church has over sixty thousand enrolled in its Christian com- 
munity. These people have not leaped at one jump to the full 
status of saints. hey bring with them the heritage of superstition, 
ignorance, low moral standards, and threadbare poverty. But they 
also bring a patient loyalty to their new spiritual allegiance. 

With all their ignorance, superstition, and sin, they have defi- 
nitely faced toward the light, and many a life has felt the trans- 
forming power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


They Need a Teacher 


We need trained pastors and teachers going among these 
thousands to give the older generation what help they can, and to 
insure that the younger generation shall be captured for Christ. 
Self-support of their evangelistic program will come. ‘There is no 
doubt of it. But to demand complete self-support at this juncture 
is to throw backward their development as Christians a whole gen- 
eration and more. 

‘They need knowledge. They need help. ‘This they cannot get 
without a teacher. By a wise leadership it is possible to develop 
their sense of responsibility and bring them to a complete readiness 
to undertake their own evangelistic program. But a complete 
withdrawal of funds from the field of evangelism is to defeat our 
whole purpose—that of building up a self-realizing, self-sustaining 
and self-propagating Church. It is as though you were to ask a boy 
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of twelve, in the midst of a completely adverse environment and 
with no way of securing aid, to develop a strong moral and religious 
life. 

The Mass Movement church needs the immediate help we are 
able to offer, that it may now become the strong moral and religious 
force it ought to be in this vital day of India’s history. 


After 41 Years 


After forty-one years of service in India, Bishop John W. Robinson 
writes: 

“My privilege has been unusual. I was here in the old days when we 
seemed to face just a blank wall, and every step we took was almost one 
of blind faith. But the great mass movement was just beginning, and it 
has been my wonderful privilege to have a part in that. Now we are 
in the days of the depression, but with open doors and intelligent in- 
quirers and pleading communities before us as never before. ‘How shall 
they hear without a preacher?’ and we have had to dismiss more than 
half our workers. I am glad for another short term ahead during which 
I am hoping to see Methodism come back to the advance and the aggres- 
sive attack which is in consonance with its nature. I trust the good Lord 
will allow me to live out my term of office and come under the line with- 
out diminished health and effectiveness. 

“I have also passed through unusual experiences in the political and 
social life of the country. When we arrived there was hardly either 
political or social consciousness. The efforts of the missionaries of earlier 
days were just beginning to awaken the people to the evils of child mar- 
riage, enforced widowhood, untouchability and such things, and as an 
outcome of the Gospel influence and the impact of western example the 
first whisperings of political aspiration were perceptible. Then came the 
awakening and the real progress of social uplift, though it is yet but a 
weak and feeble flame. Then came the eruption of politics with little 
preparation or realization of what it involved in the way of responsibility. 
Now we seem to be reaching a saner situation, and I am hoping to be 
here long enough to see self-government inaugurated by the British on 
a safe and sane basis. It is a wonderful privilege that has been ours.” 
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Forman Christian College 


Through all these formative years of the Punjab’s educational 
system, Christian missionaries and teachers have had a large influ- 
ence both on policy and in providing pioneering schools and col- 
leges. American Presbyterian missionaries established in Lahore 
eighty-five years ago its first school to give instruction in English 
to Indian boys. ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church now cooperates 
in the carrying on of this school, which has grown to be Forman 
Christian College, by supporting two missionary professors—the 
Rev. B. C. Harrington and the Rev. S. L. Sheets. 

For half a century the college which grew out of that school 
has held a commanding position in the life and thought of the 
province. Second in size among Christian colleges in India, For- 
man Christian College offers courses for the Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees in both Arts and Science. Its three-year course in indus- 
trial chemistry was the first of its kind in India and is widely 
influential. 

This college faces the education problems of widely differing 
classes: the well-to-do landed peasantry, the professional and trading 
classes, as well as the poverty-smitten farmers and laborers. It has 
been geared to develop character and intellectual ability among its 
thousand students from these very classes; it is now rapidly adjusting 
itself to a larger community and church service through extension 
activities, particularly in the fields of economics and education. An 
international commission on Christian colleges in India recently 
stated of its work: “We have observed the high standard of research 
and the unusual amount of creative work done by the college in 
response to the economic, social and educational needs of the 
province.” 

The rise of our Christian group in social and economic status 
and its subsequent influence on India’s life and thought is certain 
to be in direct ratio to the higher education of its youth. 
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A School for Village Living 


Raewind Christian Institute 


The Methodist Christian communities of the Punjab—like the 
vast majority of people throughout India—live in small villages 
and are engaged in farming and in other related rural occupations. 
Most Christian villages have their Methodist primary schools. At 
Raewind is the Christian Institute, a secondary institute, which 
takes the graduates of these village schools and trains them to go 
back and better the life of their villages and farm communities. 
It does not train them away from the village. 

The school is in the open country, well away from the nearest 
city, Lahore; farm lands surround it. ‘The boys are in training to 
become farmers—intelligent, successful and Christian farmers. “That 
does not mean that a boy of special aptitude may not go on to 
college and into a profession. But the main purpose of the school 
is village uplift. “The boys help to erect the mud buildings of the 
school. “They prepare their own food. They raise chickens. ‘They 
cultivate garden produce of all kinds. ‘They till the land for grain. 
‘They sow and tend and harvest. They get real training applicable 
to village life. 

They learn irrigation by irrigating. “They learn seeds by choos- 
ing them, planting them, and seeing what comes of them. ‘They 
learn fertilization by test. 

The land which they must cultivate is poor, like their own. 
Also, like their own, it contains saltpetre and they have the prac- 
tical problem of learning how to cope with this troublesome 
factor. When water comes upon the land the saltpetre deposits 
itself on top, and it must be laboriously scraped off before the soil is 
tilled. ‘They learn to plow deeply, to keep seeds clean of other 
grains, to plant wood and use it as fuel since this is much cheaper 
in the long run than to burn their fertilizer as is the Indian custom. 
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By their labor they earn their school fees. These fees, of 
course, are moderate and do not cover the cost of education. Poor 
boys who need to earn their pocket money may do so by overtime 
work. 

In the class room Raewind boys are taught how to clean up an 
Indian village. ‘They go forth to put theory into practice. 
Nearby are several villages which have served as laboratories. 

‘This high school with agricultural bias trains boys for lhving 
in agricultural India, and gives them also such an education of 
high school grade that those who may be fitted for it and desire to 
do so may go on to college and professional courses. Some of 
Raewind’s boys are now in college. The subjects taught are: the 
vernacular in most general use, Urdu, and Classic Persian; arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra; general knowledge subjects such as geog- 
raphy, and history, English above sixth grade, nature and simple 
science, practical gardening and farm work, care of poultry, animal 
husbandry, simple carpentry; Bible knowledge and religious edu- 
cation. 

Raewind is a distinctly Christian school. Says Principal Earl 
M. Rugg: 

“The greatest contribution which the Church can make to 
India at the present time is to train boys and men of strong Chris- 
tian character to take their places of leadership in political, social, 
economic, educational and religious reform. We believe that Rae- 
wind and other schools of that type are developing strong, clean 
young manhood for that work. It has been my privilege in just 
these fews years in India to see some of our boys go through our 
schools, and go out into places of leadership. A majority of the 
places of leadership in the Church are now held by Christian 
Indians. 

“Raewind School has as an ideal the teaching of moral 
standards both by precept and practice. ‘The staff of teachers is 
chosen with this in mind and the work is carried on with careful 
thought as to the outcome in qualities of character.” 
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Active Missionaries Working Within the Bounds of 
the Indus River Conference 
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Grey, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur L., 5 Garden Road, Karachi, India. 
Harrington, Rev. and Mrs. Burritt C., 6807 Launton Ave., Oak Lane, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keisler, Rev. and Mrs. Mott, English Church, Karachi, India. 
Pitt, Rev. Malcolm S., Leonard Theological College, Jubbulpore, India. 
Rugg, Rev. and Mrs. Earl M., Raewind, India. 
Sheets, Rev. Sankey L., Forman Christian College, Lahore, India. 
Stuntz, Rev. and Mrs. Clyde B., 975 Park Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. George B., “The Domes,’ Ajmer, India. 
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